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THE HISTORY OF THE MACLEODS. 
[BY THE EDITOR.] 





( Continued. ) 
II. TORMOD MACLEOD, eldest son and male representative of 
Leod, son of Olave the Black, King of Man, as we have seen, suc- 
ceeded to two-thirds of the lands of Glenelg (the other third being 
the property of Hugh Fraser, Lord of Lovat), and afterwards to 
Harris, and the lands, already described, in the Isle of Skye. The 
lands of Glenelg were held of the Crown, while his other possessions 
were held of the Earls of Ross and Lords of the Isles before the 
forfeiture of that family, as appears from a charter in which these 
facts are narrated, and by which the lands are granted by James 
IV. to Alexander Macleod, on condition of his holding in readi- 
ness, for the King’s service, one ship of twenty-six oars and two 
galleys of sixteen. The Macleods must have occupied a promi- 
nent position long prior to this date, for a charter, granted by 
Donald of the Isles, grandson of the great Somerled, and styling 
himself King of the Isles, to Lord John Bisset, and dated at his 
Castle of Dingwall on the 19th of January, 1245, is witnessed by his 
“most beloved cousines and counsellors,” Macleod of Lewis, and 
Macleod of Harris. The lands of Glenelg were granted between 
1307 and 1314 by King Robert the Bruce to Thomas Randolph, 
as part of the Earldom of Moray, from which it may be in- 
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ferred, notwithstanding that Douglas says he was “a faithful and 
loyal subject,” Macleod was opposed to Bruce in his successful ef- 
forts against the attempts of the English, under Edward the First, 
to subdue Scotland at that time, and whose prowess culminated so 
brilliantly for the Scottish nation on the glorious field of Bannock- 
burn, on the 24th of June, 1314, and it is instructive to find in 
this connection that the Macleods are not mentioned by the 
earlier historians among those clans said to have been present at 
the Battle of Bannockburn. We are told in the “ Anecdotes of 
Olave the Black, King of Man,” that Olave went to Norway to 
complain to Haco, the King, of the great hostilities carried on at 
the time by the Scotch in the Western Isles, and that he was sup- 
plied with a fleet of twenty ships. ‘“ When Ottar Snackoll, Paul 
Bolka, and Ungi, Paul’s son, heard this, then sailed they south- 
ward before Skye, and found in Westerford (said to be Loch 
Bracadale), Thorkel Thormodson. And they fought with him, 
and Thorkel fell there, and two of his sons. But his son, Tormod, 
came off in this manner; he leapt into a boat, which floated there 
by its ship, and it with him was wrecked on Skotland.” Tormod 
Macleod was succeeded by his son. 

III. MALCOLM MACLEOD, of Glenelg and Harris. We have 
already seen that about 1343 King David Bruce granted him a 
charter of the greater portion of the lands of Glenelg* lands 
which he and his successors always held of the Crownt This 
charter, from King David II., Délecto et fidelo nostro Malcolmo 
filio Tormodi Macleod, pro homagio et servitio suo, duas partes 
tenementi de Glenelg, viz., octo davatas, et quinque denariatas terre, 
cum pertinentits, infra vicecomitatum de Inverness. Faciendo 
nobis et heredibus nostris predictus Matcolmus, et haeredes sui, 
servitium unius navis triginta et sex remorum, quoties super hoc per 
nos fuerint requisiti, prout facere tenebantur tempore patris nostri, 
etc. This charter is not dated, but all the authorities agree that it 
was granted in or about the year 1343. 

Malcolm had three sons— 

1. John, his heir and successor. 

2. Tormod, progenitor of several families in Harris, one of 








* Robertson’s Index, and Origines Parochiales Scotia. 
+ Gregory’s Western Isles, p. 37. 
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whom possessed the Island of Bernera, in the Sound, 
“before Sir Norman got it from the family as his 
patrimony.”* 

3. Murdo, ancestor of the Macleods of Gesto, of whom in 
their proper place, when we come to treat of the branch 
families of the Clan. 

Malcolm, on his death, was succeeded by his eldest son and 

heir. 

IV. JOHN MACLEOD, who was designed both of Glenelg and 
Harris. He was head of the Clan in the reign of Robert II.— 
1370-1390—and died shortly after the accession of Robert III., 
who ascended the throne in the latter year. 

John married and had issue, two sons and one daughter— 

1. Malcolm, who died before his father, unmarried, and 

2. William, who, on the death of his brother, Malcolm, 
became his father’s heir. 

3. A daughter, who married Lachlan Maclean of Duart. 

He was succeeded at his death by his only surviving son, 

V. WILLIAM MACLEOD, who, having been educated for the 
Church, was known as U7lleam Cleireach, or William the Clerk. 
While a youth, he appears to have received some lasting insult in 
the Fraser country, and, soon after he succeeded to the Macleod 
estates, he made a raid into the Aird, and carried away a great 
number of cattle, with which he proceeded to Skye, where he 
had them all slaughtered in Harlosh, at a place to this day called 
“Bun a Sgeamhaidh,” or the place of the offals. On another occa- 
sion his lands were invaded by the Macdonalds, Lords of the 
Isles, who carried away a great spoil, but Macleod came 
upon them unawares, by a clever stratagem, close to Loch 
Sligachan, where he completely routed them, and got possession of 
the stolen cattle, which were divided among his followers at a 
rock still called Craggan an Fheannaidh, or the Rock of the 
Skinning, to indicate where the cattle were slaughtered. 

Tormod married a daughter of John Maclean of Lochbuy, 
Mull, and by her had, 

1. John, his heir and successor. 





* Douglas's Baronage, Pp» 375+ 
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2. Tormod, from whom a sept called Clann Mac-Mhic 
Uilleam, the Macleods of Borline, and Clann Mac- 
Mhic-Alastair Ruaidh, of whom the Macleods of 
Balliemore, St. Kilda, and several other minor families 
were descended. 

3. George, who went to France, and settled in the Province 
of Lorraine, where many of his descendants acquired 
property, and where, we are informed, not a few of his 
posterity are living at the present day. 

William did not inherit the property long, he having died a 
few years after his father, when he was succeeded by his eldest 
son. 

VI. JOHN MACLEOD, whose name is mentioned in a charter 
granted to his grandson, William Macleod, by James IV. in 
1498, where the grantee is described as Alexander Macleod, “the 
son and heir of William Yon Maklodesoun of Dunbeggane,” 
that is, the son and heir of William, John Macleod’s son of Dun- 
vegan. John was a man of great stature and strength, undaunted 
courage and resolution. He was among the Western chiefs who 
accompanied Donald of the Isles, and fought with him at the 
Battle of Harlaw in 1411, in the main body of the Highland army. 
Hugh Macdonald, the Sleat “‘ Seannachaidh,” informs us that 
“Macdonald set his men in order as follows :—He commanded 
himself the main battle, where he kept most of the Islanders, 
and with the Macleods, John of Harris and John of the Isles.”* 
John married a daughter of Douglas, by whom he had issue 

1. William, his heir and successor. 

2. Tormod, from whom the Macleods of Meidle, long extinct 
in the male line. From this Tormod were also 
descended the Macleods of Drynoch, Balmeanach ; 
a sept known as “Sliochd Ian Mhic Leoid,” and 
several others. 

3. Margaret, who married Roderick Macleod of the Lewis, 
with issue. 

John Macleod died in the Island of Pabba, in Harris, early in 

the reign of James II., when he was succeeded by his eldest son, 





~) 


* Quoted in Mackenzie’s //istory of the Macdonalds and Lords of the Isles, p. 68, 
from the Collectanea de Rebus Athanicis, 
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VII. William Macleod, who is named, with Roderick of the 
Lewis, as witness to a charter granted by John, Earl of Ross, to 
his brother Hugh, and dated the 28th of June, 1449. The two 
Chiefs are described as Willielmus Macleod de Glenelg, et Rodericus 
Macleod de Lewes. He fought, at the head of his clan, with this 
John, Earl of Ross, against his bastard son, Angus Og, and was 
killed in a naval engagement which took place between them at 
the Bloody Bay, in the Sound of Mull, near Tobermory, where 
Angus defeated his father, and got himself fully established in 
possession of the leadership and territories of the Clan. The heir 
of Torquil Macleod of the Lewis was also mortally wounded at 
this battle, and he afterwards died of his wounds, on his way 
north, at Dunvegan,* without issue. 

In a charter under the great seal, by John of Isla, Lord of the 
Isles, dated the 22nd of December, 1478, in favour of Alexander 
Leslie de Wardes, we find, among the witnesses, along with Colin 
Earl of Argyle, Lachlan Maclean of Duart, and Hector Maclean 
of Lochbuy, the names of William Macleod of Glenelg and 
Harris, and Torquil Macleod of Lewis ; and in both the charters 
William’s name is placed first in order. He was a renowned and 
brave warrior, and when slain at the engagement of the Bloody 
Bay, in 1480, he was very advanced in years. 

In 1460, William Macleod of Harris accompanied Hugh of 
Sleat and “the young gentlemen of the Isles” in a raid to 
Orkney, fully described in Mackenzie’s History of the Macdonalds 
and Lords of the Isles, pp. 151-152. Trouterness was at this time 
held of the Lords of the Isles by the Macleods of Harris, and in 
1498 “King James IV. granted in heritage to Alexander 
M‘Cloide, the son and heir of the deceased William John Mak- 
lodesone of Dunbeggane, two waxciates of the lands of Trouternes, 
together with the bailiary of the whole lands of Trouternes, 
lying in Skye in the Lordship of the Isles, which had been 
forfeited by Lord John of the Isles, for service of ward, relief, and 
marriage, with the maintenance of a ship of 26 oars, and two ships 
of 16 oars, both in peace and in war, for the use of the King or 





* Hugh Macdonald’s Manuscript History of the Macdonalds. See also Gregory’s 
Western Isles, p. 73. 
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his lieutenants, reserving to the King the nests of falcons within 
the lands, and all the other usual services.”* 

William married a daughter of John Maclean of Lochbuy, 
with issue 





1. Alexander, his heir and successor, and 

2. A daughter, who married Lachlan Maclean of Duart. He 
was succeeded by his only son. 

VIII. ALEXANDER MACLEOD, known among the High- 
landers as “ Alastair Crottach,” or the Humpbacked. In 1498, 
he, with Torquil Macleod of the Lewis, paid homage to James 
IV. at the Royal Castle of Campbellton, in Kintyre, when the 
King granted him a charter as “ Alexander Makloid, the son and 
heir of William John Maklodesoun of Dunbegane,” of six 
unctates of Duirinish and other lands, forfeited by John, Lord of 
the Isles, of whom they were held by his father, William Macleod, 
for the same service as the lands of Troternish.t Another charter 
is quoted in Douglas’s Baronage, dated the 15th of June in the same 
year, in the following terms :—Dilecto et fidelo nostro Alexandro 
Macleod, filio et haeredi quondam Willielmi, Fohannis Macleod 
soun de Dunvegan, terrarum de Ardmannach in Herage de Lewes} 
et cum omnibus minutis insulis ad dictum Ardmannach pertinen. 
terrarum de Dunynys, terrarum de Meginish, terrarum de Braca- 
dale, terre de Lindale, terrarum de Trotterness, cum officio balivatus 
totarum et integrarum predict. terrarum de Trotterness in Skye, 
gue fuerent quond. Willielmi Macleod hereditarie, etc., etc., 
“‘which lands,” Douglas says, “were held of the Earls of Ross 
and Lords of the Isles before their forfeiture, but afterwards of the 
Crownward, for holding in readiness one ship of 26 oars, and two 
of 16, for the King’s service, when required, reserving also to the 
King and his successors the airies or nests of falcons within the 
same bounds.” The same writer says that “he afterwards got a 
charter from James V., Adexandro Macleod de Dunvegane terrarum 
baronie de Glenelg cum molendinis, etc., in Inverness-shire, dated 
the 13th of February, 1539.” The year at that date ended in 





* Origines Parochiales Scotia, p. 351., Vol. I1., Part I. 
+ Register of the Great Seal, Book xiii., No. 305. 
t Ardmanach of Lewie is the older name for what we now call Harris, ‘The 
date of this charter is also given in the Origines Paroshiales Scotia. 
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April, so that this is probably the charter referred to in the 
Origines Parochiales Scotig, as granted in 1540. This charter was 
soon after revoked. 

In 1504, Alexander Macleod of Harris was in constant 
communication, and strict friendly alliance with the King, for the 
good government of the Isles, and Macvicar, an envoy from Mac- 
leod to the King, remained at Court for three weeks at that 
period ; and when nearly all the Western chiefs had joined Donald 
Dubh of the Isles in his efforts to gain the Island lordship, power- 
fully aided, among the rest, by Torquil Macleod of the Lewis; who 
was, in 1506, solemnly forfeited in Parliament, he having refused 
to surrender and take his trial for high treason for his share in that 
rebellion, and of which he is described by Tytler as “the great 
head.” All this time Macleod of Harris remained quite loyal to 
the Crown, but when Sir Donald of Lochalsh broke out in rebel- 
lion after the Battle of Flodden, at the head of the Western chiefs, 
Macleod of Harris and Dunvegan joined his followers, and we 
find him, with Lachlan Maclean of Duart, who had previously 
possessed himself of the Royal Castle of Cairnburgh, seizing the 
Castle of Dunskaich in Sleat, and, immediately afterwards, Sir 
Donald Gallda of Lochalsh was proclaimed Lord of the Isles, 

In 1514, Macleod of Harris and Macleod of Lewis were 
both exempted from the remission and terms of surrender, 
offered to the less prominent and violent followers of Sir Donald 
of Lochalsh. Alexander is again on record in 1515. In 1517 
he, with the Earl of Argyll and several other chiefs, presented 
petitions to the Privy Council, making certain offers and sugges- 
tions in connection with the affairs of Sir Donald Gallda, the 
principal one of which was to advocate the suppression of Sir 
Donald and his rebellious followers, of which Macleod himself 
was one of the most prominent a few years before. Macleod and 
Maclean of Duart, finding Sir Donald of Lochalsh had disap- 
pointed them, in every respect, and refused to follow their advice, 
became disgusted and resolved to apprehend him, and to deliver 
him up to the Regent. Donald, however, discovered the plot, 
and escaped, but they made his two brothers prisoners, and 
offered them up to palliate their own rebellious proceedings, 
This appears from their petitions to the Regent and the 
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Privy Council at the time, recorded in the Books of Council 
xxix., folio 211. In the same year, he, and about a hundred 
others, received permission, under the Privy Seal of King James 
V., to pass to any place within the Kingdom of Scotland during 
the period between the 6th of January and the 15th of March. 
On the last-named day, in the same year, he and his friends 
obtained a remission for the part they took in assisting Sir 
Donald of Lochalsh in his treasonable doings with Alexander 
Lord Hume, on giving hostages for their good and loyal behaviour 
in future; but he demanded, in addition, a heritable grant of the 
lands of Troternish. This was refused, but he was permitted 
to continue in these lands a King’s tenant as formerly. 

In 1528 serious disturbances broke out in the Isles in 
consequence of certain titles granted by the Earl of Angus, who 
had possession of James V. in his youth, having been declared 
null and void by the King, on gaining his freedom from the Earl ; 
and it was at the same time provided that in future no lands 
should be bestowed in the West Highlands and Isles without the 
advice of the Privy Council and of the Earl of Argyll, then the 
King’s Lieutenant in the West. During this disturbance it 
was considered a suitable opportunity for opening up an old 
feud which existed between the Macleods of Dunvegan and the 
Macdonalds of Sleat respecting the lands and Bailliary of Troter- 
nish, in the north end of the Isle of Skye. To understand the 
feud between these families properly it will be necessary to go 
back a little on what has been already said. Gregory puts the 
facts very clearly, and we cannot do better than give the substance 
of what he says :—By a charter under the Great Seal, in August, 
1498, the office of Bailliary, with two wnciates of the lands of 
Troternish, was confirmed to Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, as 
formerly held by him under the Lord of the Isles, and then in the 
hands of the Crown, by the forfeiture of that nobleman. Two 
months later, another charter passed under the Great Seal, grant- 
ing the same office, and eight merks of the lands, to Torquil 
Macleod of the Lewis, on precisely similar grounds. Both charters 
seemed to have been rendered null by the general revocation in 
1498, or 1499. In 1505 the eighty merks lands of Troternish 
were let, by the Commissioners of the Crown, for three years, to 
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Ranald Bane Allanson of Moydert. In 1510, Archibald Dubh, 
Captain of the Macdonalds of Sleat, was acting as Baillie of 
Troternish, and a letter was directed under the Privy Seal to the 
tenants in his favour. Ranald Bane of Moydert was executed at 
Perth in 1513; and Archibald Dubh was soon afterwards killed by 
his nephews, the sons of his murdered brothers. Macleod of 
Dunvegan, who was principal crown tenant of Troternish for some 
time before 1517, had his lease continued from that year until the 
majority of James V. Under the government of the Earl of 
Angus, Dunvegan obtained also an heritable grant of the lands of 
Sleat and North Uist; and thus became additionally exposed to 
the hostility of the Macdonalds of Sleat. The latter chief sought 
the assistance of his uterine brother, John MacTorquil Macleod 
(son of Torquil Macleod of the Lewis, forfeited in 1506, and 
nephew of Malcolm, the then Lord of Lewis), a man like himself, 
without legal inheritance of any kind, to expel Macleod of Dun- 
vegan and his clan from Troternish. In this way they were 
successful, and also in preventing him from putting in force his 
charter to the lands of Sleat and North Uist. Troternish was 
again occupied by the Macdonalds of Sleat; and John Mac- 
Torquil, taking advantage of the opportunity afforded him by the 
death of his uncle, and the minority of the son of the latter, and 
aided by Donald Gruamach and his followers, seized the whole 
barony of Lewis, which, with the command of the Siol Torquil, 
he held during his life. 

In 1831, Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan had been re- 
peatedly summoned before Parliament, but he refused to appear. 
In 1538, he and John Macleod of Lewis are found among 
nine of the Island Chiefs who had sent in offers of submission in 
connection with a new rebellion headed by Alexander Macdonald 
of Isla. They were promised protection against Argyll, who 
led a strong force against them, on condition that they should go 
to Edinburgh and meet the King there, or anywhere else, where 
he might be holding his Court, before the 20th of the following 
June, and remain there as long as they were required to do so; 
and when they left Court for their homes they were to have pro- 
tection for twenty-one days, that they might return to their 
respective residences without molestation from any quarter. 
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Argyll, however, died during this year, and nothing was done. 
After various negotiations, the Western Chiefs were reinstated in 
their lands. In May, 1539, Troternish was again invaded and laid 
waste by Donald Gorme of Sleat and his allies. The Macleods of 
Lewis and Macleod of Dunvegan complained to the Privy 
Council of their conduct. Donald Gorme was killed shortly after in 
Kintail, and several of his accomplices received remissions for this 
raid into Troternish and other offences, in 1541. Tradition 
relates that the allies followed the Macleods of Lewis to Skaebost, 
where a battle was fought at a place called Achnafala (the 
field of blood), and that several heads cut off in the fray 
floated by the River Snizort into the yair at the mouth of the river, 
and therefore still called Cotre-nan-Ceann, the yair of the heads. 
Mackenzie of Kintail aided the Macleods against the Macdonalds 
of Sleat on this occasion in Troternish, and hence the raid of the 
Macdonalds to Kintail, where their Chief lost his life while laying 
siege to the Castle of Eileandonain. 

In 1540 the King headed an expedition by sea to the Western 
Isles in person. After visiting Sutherland, and other parts of the 
Northern coasts of Scotland, he proceeded to the Lewis, where 
Roderick Macleod, with his leading kinsmen, were compelled to 
join the Royal fleet and accompany the King in his further 
progress. On their arrival on the West Coast of Skye, Alexander 
Macleod of Dunvegan and several of the leading men of his clan 
were seized, obliged to go on board, and to accompany his 
Majesty in the fleet. Nearly all the Western Chiefs were 
similarly treated, but some of them were soon after set at liberty, 
on giving hostages for their future good behaviour; while the 
more turbulent were kept in confinement until after the death of 
James, in 1542. In 1540, Alexander and twenty-three others 
received a remission from James V. for the assistance given by 
them to David Hume, Sir Donald Gallda of Lochalsh, and their 
accomplices, described as “the King’s rebels.” In 1545, Macleod 
of Dunvegan and Roderick Macleod of the Lewis were members 
of the Council of Donald Dubh, who had been proclaimed Lord 
of the Isles for the second time. In the same year, after the 
death of Donald Dubh, the Macleods of Dunvegan disputed the 
title of the Macdonalds of Sleat to their lands. In 1545, the 
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Macleods of Dunvegan and of the Lewis, along with the Mac- 
leans and some of the lesser clans, opposed the claims of James 
Macdonald of Isla, on the death of Donald Dubh, to the Lordship 
of the Isles, and they soon effected a reconciliation with the 
Regent. In the same year we also find him, Roderick Macleod 
of the Lewis, and forty other persons, receiving permission, under 
the Privy Seal of Queen Mary, to go to the Regent and Lords 
of Council on business, from the 17th of August to the Ist of 
November. 

We find Alexander repeatedly on record in connection with 
his lands of Glenelg, which, as appears from a charter referred 
to below, he granted to his eldest son on his marriage. In 1553, 
one-third of the two-thirds of the lands of Glenelg, which belonged 
in heritage to Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan, were apprised to 
Hugh Lord Fraser of Lovat for the sum of £800 Scots recovered 
by him, and in defect of movable goods. In 1535 the other two- 
thirds of the same lands were apprised in favour of the same Hugh 
for the sum of 2400 merks Scots as part payment of £4085 10s. 
8d. contained in letters of the King, under reversion to Alexander 
Macleod, on payment of these sums and expenses within seven 
years. In 1536, King James V. granted to the same Hugh, Lord 
Fraser of Lovat, the dues of the lands of Glenelg, which were in 
the King’s hands by reason of the nonentry of the heir of the 
deceased William Macleod. In 1540, the lands and barony of 
Glenelg, with the castle, mills, and fishings, were resigned by Lord 
Fraser, and were then granted by King James V. to Alexander 
Macleod of Dunvegan. In 1541, the same King granted to 
William Macleod, the son and apparent heir of Alexander Mac- 
leod of Dunvegan, and to Agnes Fraser, his wife, the lands of 
Arrocardich, Scallasaigbeg, Scallasaigmore, Knockfin, Pitalman, 
Easter Mill, Wester Mill, Lusaw, Nachtane, Wester Corrary, 
and Inchkennell, in the lordship of Glenelg, which Alexander 
Macleod had resigned. In the same year the lands of Easter and 
Wester Lyndale were resigned in the same way, and granted to 
the same parties, as were also extensive lands in Bracadale, ex- 
tending in all to £20.* In 1547, Queen Mary granted Archibald, 
Earl of Argyll, the ward of all the lands that belonged to the 





* Origines Parochiales Scotia. 
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deceased Alexander Macleod of Dunvegan. He wasaman of great 
force of character and activity in peace and war. He built one of 
the towers of Dunvegan Castle, still standing, and repaired the 
old Cathedral of Rodel, in South Harris, where he was afterwards 
buried, on his death, at an advanced age, in 1547. His tomb, 
which we have recently seen, during a visit to the old Church of 

St. Clements, now called Rodel Cathedral, is in good preserva- 

tion. It is elaborately sculptured with curious devices, and 

bears, so far as we could make out, the following Latin in- 
scription :— 

** Hic locutur Alexander filius Vilmi MacClod dno, de Dunvegan, anno dni., 
M.CCCCC. XXVIII.” 

Mr. Seton, in a foot-note to St. Kilda, Past and Present, 
1878, p. 36, says, “Sir Walter Scott makes the date of the 
inscription a hundred years older than it really is—viz., M.CCCC., 
instead of M.CCCCC.XXVIII._ Ina heel-ball rubbing which I 
took at Rodel last July five C’s are quite apparent.” When we 
visited the Cathedral in May, 1885, the five C’s were quite legible, 
without any markings, but this date must be erroneous; for it is 
quite clear that Alexander lived until 1547, and we are rather 
disposed to think that the second X in the inscription was 
originally an L, and that it should read M.CCCCC.XLVIIL.; or 
it may be that the sculpture is of a much later date, when the 
actual year of Alexander's death would not be accurately known 
by those who erected it. 

Alexander has been charged with the atrocious massacre of 
the Macdonalds in the Cave of Eigg, but it will be shown by-and- 
bye that the horrible deed did not take place for at least ten years 
after Alastair Crottach’s death. 

Alexander Macleod married a daughter of Allan Cameron, 
XII. of Lochiel, with issue— 

1. William, his heir and successor. 

. Donald, who, after various difficulties and negotiations with 
the guardians of William’s only daughter, Mary, which 
will be fully detailed in the proper place, succeeded 
his brother in the estates of the family, as well as head 
of the Clan. 

. Tormod, who succeeded his brother Donald. 
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4. A daughter, who married James, second son of Donald 
Macdonald, IV. of Sleat, with issue—J ohn, progenitor of 
the Macdonalds of Kingsburgh, and another son, Donald. 
She married, secondly, Allan Macdonald, XV. of Clan- 
ranald, with issue, one of whom, Donald, carried on the 
representation of the family. Allan’s ill-treatment of 
this lady became the cause of a fierce feud between his 
family and that of Dunvegan, which was carried on for 
many years, and of which an account will appear 
later on. On the death of her second husband, she 
married, for the third time, another Macdonald of 
the family of Keppoch, also with issue. 

5. Another daughter married Hector Maclean of Lochbuy, 
with issue. 

Alexander Crottach Macleod died, as already stated, at an 
advanced age, in 1547, and was buried in the Church of Rodel. 
In the arms upon his tomb, which are still to be seen, is a lymphad 
or galley, the ancient armorial bearings of his predecessors.* He 
was succeeded by his eldest son, 


(To be continued.) 
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* Douglas's Baronage, p. 377. 
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ST. KILDA. 
II. 


WHEN the Rev. Mr. MacAulay visited St. Kilda in 1758, he was 
much taken with the manner in which his vessel was hauled ashore 
by the inhabitants. He describes the scene as follows :—“ After 
having divided and formed themselves into two lines, the two 
ablest men among them marched forward into the sea, each in the 
front of his own little corps. Those next in strength and stature 
seized these two leaders by the middle, and the rest, from one end 
of each row to the other, clung fast to those immediately before 
them, wading forward till those who were foremost in the rank, 
and after them every one else in the order in which he stood, got 
hold of the boat. . . . . Without giving time to any one of 
us to jump out into the water, the St. Kildeans hoisted up, almost 
in a moment, our little vessel, ourselves, and all the luggage that 
belonged to us, to a dry part of the strand.” The arable land of 
the islanders was all divided into plots by dry stone dykes, each 
man’s share being distinguished by some special mark. Their 
only agricultural implements at that time were a spade, a mall, 
and a rake or harrow, to each croft. They turned the ground 
over with the spade, raked or harrowed it carefully, removing 
every little stone and weed, and pounded down every clod with 
the mall. They then sowed their crops, and, after sprinkling the 
surface of the land with manure, they harrowed it over again. 
Their manure was prepared in the following way :—A quantity of 
turf-ashes was spread over the floor of a house, and covered with 
a rich friable earth. Over this was spread a quantity of peat- 
dust, and, water being added, the whole mass was pounded into a 
compact floor, upon which the same process was renewed again 
and again, until the manure heap rose to the height of four feet or 
so. To make room for this process, the houses were built in a 
peculiar manner, the beds being placed in the thickness of the 
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walls, which were also about nine feet in height. Each bed was 
formed to contain three persons, and was entered by an opening 
in the inside wall. The houses all had flat roofs, at the time of 
Mr. MacAulay’s visit, so as not to catch the wind, and the walls 
were all of dry stone. Inside, the house was partitioned into two 
apartments, one for the cattle, and the other for the human 
inhabitants. 

In 1758 there were only about forty cattle on the Island, 
young and old. This scarcity Mr. MacAulay attributed to the 
rapacity of the steward, who, by an ancient custom, appropriated 
a number of the cows, and all the milk yielded by the remainder, 
to himself. The population of the Island was divided into three 
classes, those possessing seven or eight cows forming the aristo- 
cracy, those who had from one to four the middle class, and those 
who had none at all the lower class. There were only ten horses 
upon the Island, including foals and colts, but these were amply 
sufficient for the wants of the inhabitants. Turf was brought from 
the hills in wicker creels, of which, owing to there not being a 
sprig of natural wood in the Island, the people were extremely 
careful, covering them with skins, and lining the bottoms with 
rags. The number of sheep upon St. Kilda could not easily be 
ascertained at the time of our author’s visit, owing to an infamous 
tax levied by the steward. According to the factorial laws of the 
Isle, every householder had to give the steward every second he- 
lamb, every seventh fleece, and every seventh she-lamb. In these 
circumstances is it to be wondered at that the poor St. Kildeans 
were chary of letting people know the extent of their sheep 
stock? As far as Mr. MacAulay could calculate, however, from 
his own observation, there were above a thousand sheep on St. 
Kilda, and four hundred on the adjacent Island of Boreray. 
Many of these animals had four horns, and were all remarkably 
fruitful. 

In summer time, the rocks of St. Kilda, Soay, and Boreray, 
present a beautiful appearance, being covered with vast numbers 
of all kinds of sea-fowl. Solan geese, fulmars, gannets, cormo- 
rants, puffins, guillemots, and every variety of sea-bird cover the 
crags like snow. About the beginning of November the birds 
migrate to other quarters, and from that time until the following 
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February not a single sea-fowl is to be seen about the Island. 
The solan goose builds a large nest of all sorts of materials, 
including grass, sea-weed, wood shavings, shreds of cloth, and 
other articles, which it is often very difficult to account for, and 
many of which the bird must have carried long distances. In one 
nest was found a red coat, and in another a brass sun-dial, an 
arrow, and some Moluccabeans. Mr. MacAulay gives an amusing 
account of this bird’s thieving proclivities. “If,” he says, “a solan 
goose finds his neighbour’s nest at any time without the fowl, he 
takes advantage of his absence, steals as much of the materials of 
it as he can conveniently carry, and, sensible of the injustice he 
hath done, takes his flight directly towards the ocean: if the 
lawful owner does not discover the injury he has suffered before 
the thief is out of sight, he (the thief) escapes with impunity, and 
returns soon with his burden, as if he had made a foreign 
purchase.” 

The St. Kildeans frequently made raids upon the solan geese 
at night. So long as they heard the birds making their usual 
sound, grog, grog, they advanced without much caution, but when 
the sound changed to dir, dir, the token of alarm, the fowlers 
halted at once. Hearing no sound, and seeing nothing to alarm 
them, the birds soon became reassured, and again emitted their 
melancholy grog, grog, upon hearing which the fowlers advanced 
again, and, having killed one of the birds, laid him carefully in the 
midst of his former companions. It is said that the living birds, 
on perceiving the body of their departed friend, immediately 
began to mourn over him, crying dismally, and turning his body 
over with their beaks. While the birds were thus engaged in 
their mournful duties, the fowlers made a sudden attack upon 
them, and generally succeeded in doing great execution among 
them. Another method of capturing solan geese was by means 
of a floating plank, upon which a fish was placed as a bait. The 
bird, perceiving the fish, rose up to a considerable height, and 
descended upon the fish like lightning. The force of his fall 
would drive his beak into the plank, which, being weighted, he 
could not carry away, and thus became an easy prey to the 
fowlers, who were on the watch for this catastrophe. The dead 
birds were simply split open, washed clean, and hung up, without 
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being salted, in little stone erections, built for storing peats, eggs, 
and wild fowl. 

The St. Kildeans made a kind of pudding from the fat 
of the solan goose, called gidain. This was put into a bag 
made of the bird’s stomach, and used by the people instead 
of butter, as well as to cure the cough in cattle. The eggs of this 
bird were gathered in May, and stored away without any care 
being taken to preserve them. They were eaten raw, and often 
quite rotten. 

Another bird which is almost indispensable to the St. Kildean 
is the fulmar, which supplies him with oil for his lamps, down for 
his bed, good food, healing ointment, and many other useful 
articles. When any one approaches this bird, it spouts out at its 
beak about a quart of pure oil. An old woman will sit upon a 
rock for hours, having in her hand several long strings with 
running nooses upon them, which float out upon the wind. At 
the right moment she draws them in, generally capturing one or 
two birds. As soon as the bird is taken hold of, it spouts out the 
oil, which is caught in a small pouch by the fowler, and preserved, 
This oil is coarse and yellow, with a strong rancid smell. It is 
said to be good for rheumatism, sprains, and boils. It is also a 
very good lamp-oil, and sometimes the natives merely draw a wick 
through the body of the dead bird, and light it at the beak, when 
it burns for a long time. The Islanders have such a respect for 
the fulmar that it is deemed a grave misdemeanour to take its egg. 
In Mr. MacAulay’s time, each landholder in the Island had a pro- 
portionate share of the rocks where the sea-fowl congregated, and 
any trespass upon another man’s lot was severely punished. 

Mr. MacAulay mentions another bird, called by him the lavie, 
which was greatly esteemed by the St. Kildeans. This bird made 
no nest, but laid her egg upon some rocky ledge, where it was so 
nicely balanced as to fall into the sea if the sitting bird was startled 
and flew away inahurry. The capture of the lavie was an interest- 
ing and dangerous process, and was always performed at night 
The most courageous fowlers were lowered down the cliffs by 
ropes, until they reached the ledges where the birds clustered. 
Each man had a broad piece of white linen upon his breast. The 
birds, in the darkness, mistook these white cloths for parts of the 
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rock, and endeavoured to cling to them, when they were at once 
caught and killed. The fowler remained upon the ledge until 
daylight, when he was hauled up, very often with a booty of three 
or four hundred birds. 

At one time there was only one boat in the Island. In winter 
this boat was hauled up on shore and filled with stones and earth 
to prevent its being swept away or dashed against the rocks by 
the force of the winds or waves. When Martin visited the Island 
in 1692, the most of the men went over to Boreray in this boat, 
but, the rope which secured it having broken, the boat went 
adrift, and the men were detained in Boreray from the middle of 
March till the end of May, when they were rescued by the factor’s 
galley. To show their friends in St. Kilda that they were all 
alive, they kindled as many fires as there were men, upon the top 
of a rock. This was at once understood by the people at home. 
The women especially were so overjoyed at the signal that they 
commenced to till the arable land like the men, and that year’s 
crop, thanks to their industry, was the best known in the Island 
for many years before. In October, 1759, nineteen St. Kildeans 
put to sea in their only boat, bound for the Island of Boreray. 
Ten of them landed there, the other nine starting in the boat for 
St. Kilda. Immediately they left Boreray, however, a terrific 
storm arose, which lasted for three days, during which, being 
unable to land in St. Kilda, they sheltered themselves under the 
lee of a high rock. On the fourth day they made for the bay, 
where three of the men were washed away, the remaining six 
being driven by a huge wave upon the beach, whilst the boat was 
smashed to pieces. The unfortunate men who had been left in 
the Island of Boreray were soon made aware of the loss of the 
boat by the signals which were made them by their friends upon 
the main Island. They subsisted for eight months upon wild 
fowl and mutton, killing some of the sheep that were pastured on 
the Island for food, and living in an ancient underground build- 
ing called the Staller’s House, of which we shall have occasion to 
treat further on. When the sea-fowl returned in March, they 
killed and stored up sufficient to load the steward’s eight-oared 
boat. Their friends at home, wishing to show them that their 
bits of land were not being neglected, turned up ten different 
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spots upon the northern face of the hill which was opposite to 
them, and in June, 1760, they were relieved by the steward’s boat 
and conveyed back to their homes, taking with them a consider- 
able quantity of sea-fowl which they had killed. The St. Kildeans 
have now five or six boats. 

Most of the infants born in St. Kilda die before they are nine 
days old of a strange and unaccountable malady. About six days 
after birth they are seized with a kind of lock-jaw, followed in a 
day or two by convulsions, which almost invariably prove fatal. 
No clue has yet been discovered to account for the disease. 
Another strange circumstance connected with the Island is that, 
whenever any strangers visit it, the inhabitants, one and all, are 
said to be seized with a severe cold and cough, which generally 
lasts from ten to fourteen days. Martin noticed this when he 
visited the Island, as also did Mr. MacAulay, and it has since been 
vouched for as a fact by the Rev. John Mackay, the Free Church 
minister of the Island, in his evidence before the Crofter Royal 
Commission in 1883. 

Mr. MacAulay states the language of the St. Kildeans to have 
been a very corrupt dialect of the Gaelic, with a slight admixture 
of Norse, whilst every man, woman, and child, had an incorrigible 
lisp. They were very fond of music, dancing to a wretched old 
fiddle with great delight. They were also good singers, and 
accompanied all their duties with suitable songs, generally of their 
own composition. Nearly all the inhabitants, at the time of Mr. 
MacAulay’s visit, were quite illiterate, except three or four. In 
1705, during the reign of Queen Anne, the Rev. Alexander 
Buchan was sent to St. Kilda as a missionary, and he educated 
some of the boys. Now there is scarcely a child of six years old 
in the Island who cannot read some portion of the Gaelic Bible. 

The men of St. Kilda are perhaps the most daring and 
successful rock-fowlers in the world. The ropes which they use 
when out upon a fowling expedition are highly prized. In 
Martin’s time, there were only two ropes in the Island, each 
about forty-eight yards long. These valuable articles were 
covered with salted cow-hide, which prevented them being cut by 
the rocks. When Mr, MacAulay visited the Island, nearly every 
family possessed a good rope, about sixty yards long. They were 
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made of three thongs of raw salted cow-hide, twisted together, 
and covered outside with sheep skin. A good rope was the most 
valuable possession a St. Kildean could have, and was handed 
down from father to son through several generations, being 
reckoned equal in value to two of the best cows in the Island. 
No girl about to be married could receive a better dowry than a 
good hide-rope. The manner of using them was as follows :— 
Two men secured the ends round their waists, and, whilst one 
planted himself firmly at the top of the cliff, the other descended 
the face to the ledge which he wished to reach. After killing as 
many birds as he required, he was hauled up again by his 
companion at the top. Many are the hairbreadth escapes gone 
through by the daring fowler, as he swings between sea and sky, 
with nothing but three plies of a cow-hide between him and death. 
Mr. MacAulay gives an astonishing instance of the bodily strength 
displayed by a St. Kilda man when engaged in fowling. The 
man who was at the top of the cliff suddenly lost his balance and 
fell down from above. The man on the ledge, perceiving his 
comrade falling, fixed his feet so firmly upon the narrow shelf 
where he stood, that he was able to withstand the tremendous 
jerk when his comrade’s fall was checked by the rope, and 
ultimately hauled him up beside him until help came. Besides 
the cow-hide ropes, the St. Kildeans had also smaller ones, about 
twenty yards long, made of horse hair, which were used in less 
dangerous places. They likewise set horse hair gins, secured at 
the end with large stones. Martin relates a story of a man who, 
walking barcooked upon the top of a rock where his gins were 
set, put his foot! in one of them and immediately fell over the 
crag. Luckily for him, however, the noose closed upon his toe, 
and he hung suspended by the horse hair cord for a whole night, 
until rescued by some people next morning. A maiden’s only 
dowry was frequently a pound of horse hair to make gins! 

A most pleasing characteristic of these poor Islanders is their 
kindness and hospitality to strangers, a fact which has been experi- 
enced by every visitor to St. Kilda, from the earliest on record to 
the present day. Perhaps the prettiest instance of this trait is that 
given by Miss Gordon-Cumming in her book, “In the Hebrides.” 

The story is as follows :—The late Admiral Otter, when visiting 
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the Island on the Admiralty Survey, had a touching experience 
of the goodness and piety of its inhabitants. A terrific storm had 
arisen, and his vessel was drifting straight upon the rocky shores 
of St. Kilda. There seemed no chance of escape. “In the bitter 
storm the Islanders, one and all, left their firesides and repaired to 
the lowly little church, where they remained for hours in a cease- 
less agony of prayer, till at last, when all hope seemed past, the 
wind changed as if by a miracle, and the ship was saved. Thus 
their prayer was turned to thanksgiving; and, before many hours 
were passed, the storm abated, and they were able once more to 
welcome the crew and her captain to their little rocky Isle.” 

What could be more touching than this? The simple and 
pious St. Kilda folk could show a bright example of goodness of 
heart to the inhabitants of many a more favoured clime. Such 
an action as that above narrated brings out the true character of 
these Islanders, and, like Charity, will surely cover a multitude of 
sins. 


H. R. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE CONFLICTS OF THE CLANS. 


( Continued.) 


THE TROUBLES BETWEEN SUTHERLAND AND CAITHNESS 
IN 1587-90. 


THE year of God 1587, there happened some dissension betwixt 
the Earls of Sutherland and Caithness. Upon this occasion 
George Gordon of Marle in Sutherland (base son to Gilbert 
Gordon of Gartie), had done divers attempts and indignities to 
the Earl of Caithness and his servants, occasioned through the 
nearness of George Gordon’s dwelling-house, which bordered 
upon Caithness. These insolencies of George Gordon’s the 
Earl of Caithness could not or would not endure; and, so 
assembling a company of men, horse and foot, he comes under 
silence of the night and invades George Gordon in his own house 
at Marle. George makes all the resistance he could ; and, as they 
were eagerly pursuing the house, he slays a special gentleman of 
Caithness, called John Sutherland ; therewith he issues out of the 
house and casts himself into the river of Helmsdale, which was 
hard by, thinking to save himself by swimming ; but he was shot 
with arrows, and slain in the water. This happened in the month 
of February, 1587. 

Alexander, Earl of Sutherland, took the slaughter of George 
Gordon in evil part, which he determined to revenge, and there- 
upon dealt with such of his friends as had credit at Court for the 
time ; by whose means he obtained a Commission against the 
slayers of George Gordon ; which being gotten, he sent 200 men 
into Caithness in February, 1588, conducted by John Gordon of 
Golspitour, and John Gordon of Backies, who invaded the 
parishes of Dunbeath and Latheron in Caithness with all hostility, 
spoiling and burning the same ; they killed John, James's son, a 
gentleman of Caithness, with some others; and this was called 
Creach-lairn. 
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No sooner were they returned out of Dunbeath but Earl 
Alexander, being accompanied by Uistean Mackay (who had 
been then lately reconciled to his superior, the Earl of Sutherland), 
entered into Caithness with all his forces, spoiling all before him 
till he came to Girnigo (now called Castle Sinclair), where the 
Earl of Caithness then lay. Earl Alexander escaped himself, hard 
by the town of Wick, which is within a mile of Girnigo. They 
took the town of Wick with little difficulty, and burnt the same. 
They besieged the Castle of Girnigo for the space of twelve days, 
which was well defended by the Earl of Caithness and those that 
were within. Earl Alexander, perceiving that the Castle could 
not be obtained without a long siege, sent his men abroad through 
the county of Caithness to pursue such as had been at the 
slaughter of George Gordon, if they could be apprehended ; so, 
having slain divers of them, and spoiled the country, Earl Alex- 
ander returns again with his host into Sutherland in the month of 
February, 1588. And this was called La-na-Creich-Moire. 

The Earl of Caithness, to revenge these injuries, and to 
requite his losses, assembled all his forces in the year of God, 
1589, and sent them into Sutherland, under the conduct of his 
brother, the Laird of Murkle, who entered Sutherland with all 
hostility, and, coming to Strathullie, he slays three tenants of the 
Earl of Sutherland’s in Liriboll, burning the house above them ; 
from Liriboll they march further into the country. The inhabi- 
tants of Sutherland, being conducted by Uistean Mackay and 
John Gordon of Backies, met with the Caithness men at a place 
called Crissaligh, where they skirmished a little while, with little 
or no slaughter on either side; and so Murkle retired home into 
Caithness. In exchange hereof, Alexander, Earl of Sutherland, 
sent 300 men into Caithness, conducted by John Gordon of 
Backies, the same year of God, 1589, who, entering that county 
with all hostility, spoiled and wasted the same till he came within 
six miles of Girnigo, killed above 30 men, and returned home 
with a great booty. This was called Creach-na-Caingis, 

The Earl of Caithness, to repair his former losses, convened 
his whole forces the year of God, 1590. He entered into Suther- 
land with all hostility, and encamped beside the Backies ; having 
stayed one night there, they returned homeward the next day, 
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driving a prey of goods before the host. By this time some of 
the inhabitants of Sutherland were assembled to the number of 
500 or 400 only, and, perceiving the Caithness men upon the 
sands of Clentrednal, they presently invade them at a place 
called Clyne. There ensued a sharp conflict, fought with great 
obstinacy on either side, until the night parted them. Of the 
Sutherland men, there were slain John Murray, and sixteen 
common soldiers. Of the Caithness men, there were killed 
Nicholas Sutherland (the Laird of Forse’s brother), and Angus 
MacTormoid, with thirteen others. Divers were hurt on either 
side. 

The next morning timely the Earl of Caithness returned with 
all diligence into Caithness, to defend his own country ; for, while 
he was in Sutherland, Uistean Mackay had entered with his 
forces into Caithness, and had spoiled that country even to the 
town of Thurso; but, before the Earl of Caithness could overtake 
him, he returned again into Strathnaver with a great booty. 

Thus they infested one another with continual spoils and 
slaughters, until they were reconciled by the mediation of the Earl 
of Huntly, who caused them meet at Strathbogie; and a final 
peace was concluded there, betwixt these parties, in the month 
of March, 1591. Here ends this book of Sutherland. 


THE TROUBLES BETWEEN THE EARLS OF HUNTLY 
AND MORAY. 


The instruments of this trouble were the Laird of Grant and 
Sir John Campbell of Calder, knight. The Knight of Calder had 
spent the most part of his time in Court, where he was familiar 
with Chancellor Maitland, from whom he received instructions to 
engender differences betwixt Huntly and Moray ; which commis- 
sion he accomplished very learnedly, and inflamed the one against 
the other, by the Laird of Grant’s means. Thus, James Gordon 
(eldest son to Alexander Gordon of Lismore), accompanied with 
some of his friends, went to Ballindalloch, in Strathspey, to assist 
his aunt, the widow of that place, against John Grant, tutor of 
Ballindalloch, who went about to do her son injury, and to detain 
her rents from her. James Gordon coming thither, all was 
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restored unto the widow, a small matter excepted; which, not 
understanding, he would have from the tutor, thinking it a 
disgrace to him and to his family if his aunt should lose the least 
part of her due. After some contestation, there was beating of 
servants on either side ; and, being put asunder at that time, 
James Gordon and his company retired home. Hereupon the 
family of Lismore do persuade John Gordon (brother to Sir 
Thomas Gordon of Cluny) to marry the widow of Ballindalloch, 
which he did. The tutor of Ballindalloch, grudging that any of 
the surname of Gordon should dwell among them, fell at variance 
with John Gordon, by the laird of Grant’s persuasion, and killed 
one of John Gordon’s servants ; whereat John Gordon was so 
incensed, and pursued so eagerly the tutor and such of the 
Grants as would assist, harbour, or maintain him or his servants, 
that he got them outlawed, and made rebels by the laws of the 
Kingdom ; and, further, he moved his chief, the Earl of Huntly, 
to search and follow them by virtue of a Commission as Sheriff of 
that shire. Huntly besieges the house of Ballindalloch, and 
takes it by force the 2nd day of November, 1590; but the tutor 
escaped. Then began Calder and Grant to work their premedi- 
tated plot, and do stir up the Clan Chattan and their Chief, 
Mackintosh, to join with the Grants; they persuade also the Earls 
of Athole and Moray to assist them against Huntly. They show 
the Earl of Moray that how he had a fit opportunity and occasion 
to make himself strong in these north parts, and to make head 
against the House of Huntly; that they and all their friends 
would assist him to the uttermost of their power ; that Chancellor 
Maitland would work at Court to this effect against Huntly; so 
that now he should not slip this occasion, lest afterward he should 
never have the like opportunity in his time. Hereupon the Earls 
of Moray and Athole, the Dunbars, the Clan Chattan, the Grants, 
and the Laird of Calder, with all their faction, met at Forres to 
consult of their affairs, where they were all sworn in one league 
together, some of the Dunbars refusing to join with them. 
Huntly, understanding that the Earls of Moray and Athole did 
intend to make a faction against him, assembled his friends with 
all diligence, and rides to Forres, with a resolution to dissolve their 
Convention. Moray and Athole, hearing of Huntly’s coming 
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towards them, leave Forres and flee to Darnaway, the Earl of 
Moray’s chief dwelling-place. The Earl of Huntly follows them 
thither ; but, before his coming, the Earl of Athole, the Lairds of 
Mackintosh, Grant, Calder, and the Sheriff of Moray had left the 
house and were fled to the mountains; only the Earl of Moray 
stayed, and had before provided all things necessary for his 
defence. Huntly, coming within sight of the house, he sent John 
Gordon before-mentioned, with some men to view the same ; but 
John, approaching more hardily than warily, was shot from the 
house, and slain with a piece by one of the Earl of Moray’s 
servants. Huntly, perceiving the House of Darnaway furnished 
with all things necessary for a long siege, and understanding also 
that the most part of his enemies were fled to the mountains, left 
the house and dissolved his company, the 24th of November, 
1590. The Earl of Huntly thereupon hastens to the Court, 
and doth reconcile himself to Chancellor Maitland, who 
shortly thereafter (not so much for the favour he bore to 
Huntly as for the hatred he had conceived against the Earl of 
Moray for Bothwell’s cause), did purchase a commission to Huntly 
against the Earl of Moray, caring little in the meantime what 
should become either of Moray or Huntly. The year of God, 
1591, Huntly sent Allan Macdonuill-Duibh into Badenoch against 
the Clan Chattan; after a sharp skirmish the Clan Chattan were 
chased, and above fifty of them slain. Then Huntly sent Mac- 
Ronald against the Grants, whom MacRonald invaded in Strath- 
spey, killed eighteen of them, and wasted all Ballindalloch’s lands. 
The year of God, 1591, the 27th of December, the first raid of the 
Abbey was enterprised by the Earl of Bothwell; but, failing of his 
purpose, he was forced to flee away, and so escaped. The Duke 
of Lennox and the Earl of Huntly were sent into the West with 
a commission against Bothwell, and such as did harbour him; but 
Bothwell escaped before their coming. Then took the Earl of 
Moray his fatal and last journey from Darnaway south to Duni- 
bristle, where he did harbour and recept the Earl of Bothwell. 
Huntly being now at Court, which then sojourned at Edinburgh, 
urges Chancellor Maitland for his commission against the Earl of 
Moray; and, having obtained the same, he takes journey with 
forty gentlemen from Edinburgh to the Queen’s Ferry, and from 
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thence to Dunibristle, where he invades the Earl of Moray. 
Huntly, before his approach to the house, sent Captain John 
Gordon (brother to William Gordon, laird of Gight) to desire the 
Earl of Moray to give over the house and to render himself, which 
was not only refused, but also Captain John Gordon was deadly 
hurt by a piece by one of the Earl of Moray’s servants at his very 
first approach to the gates; whereupon they set fire to the house 
and forced the entry. Huntly commanded the Earl of Moray to 
be taken alive, but the laird of Cluny, whose brother was slain at 
Darnaway, and the laird of Gight, who had his brother lying 
deadly wounded before his eyes, overtaking Moray, as he was 
escaping out of the house, killed him among the rocks upon the 
seaside. There was also the Sheriff of Moray slain by Innes 
of Invermarkie, which happened the 7th day of February, 1591, 
Presently hereupon Huntly returned into the North, and left 
Captain John Gordon at Inverkeithing until he recovered of 
his wound, when he was taken by the Earl of Moray’s friends and 
executed at Edinburgh, being scarce able to live one day longer 
for his wound received at Dunibristle. Sir John Campbell of 
Calder, Knight, who was the worker and cause of their troubles, 
and of the miseries that ensued thereupon, was afterwards pitifully 
slain by his own surname in Argyle. 

The Earl of Huntly was charged by the Lord St. Colme (the 
late slain Earl of Moray’s brother) to underly the censure of the 
law for the slaughter of Dunibristle. Huntly compeared at Edin- 
burgh on the day appointed, being ready to abide the trial of an 
assize; and, unto such time as his peers were assembled to that 
effect, he did offer to remain in ward in any place the King would 
appoint him; whereupon he was warded in the Blackness, the 12th 
day of March, 1591, and was released the 20th day of the same 
month, upon security and caution given by him that he should 
enter again upon six days’ warning whensoever he should be 
charged to that effect. 

After the Earl of Moray’s slaughter at Dunibristle, the Clan 
Chattan (who of all that faction most eagerly endeavoured to 
revenge his death) did assemble their forces under the conduct of 
Angus Macdonald, William’s son, and came to Strathdisse and 
Glenmuck, where they spoiled and invaded the Earl of Huntly’s 
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lands, and killed four gentlemen of the surname of Gordon, 
among whom was the old Baron of Breaghly, whose death and 
manner thereof was much lamented, being very aged and much 
given to hospitality. He was slain by them in his own house, 
after he had made them good cheer and welcome, never suspect- 
ing them, or expecting any such reward for his kindly entertain- 
ment, which happened, the first day of November, 1592. In 
revenge whereof, the Earl of Huntly, having gotten a commission 
against them, assembled his power and raid into Petty (which was 
then in the possession of the Clan Chattan), where he wasted and 
spoiled all the Clan Chattan’s lands, and killed divers of them; 
but, as the Earl of Huntly had returned home from Petty, he was 
advertised that William Mackintosh, with 800 of Clan Chattan, 
were spoiling his lands of Cabrich; whereupon Huntly and his 
uncle, Sir Patrick Gordon of Achindown, with some few horse- 
men, made speed towards the enemy, desiring the rest of his 
company to follow him with all possible diligence, knowing that, 
if once he were within sight of them, they would desist from 
spoiling the country. Huntly overtook the Clan Chattan before 
they left the bounds of Cabrich, upon the head of a hill called 
Steeplegate, where, without staying for the rest of his men, he 
invaded them with those few he then had; after a sharp conflict he 
overthrew them, chased them, killed 60 of their ablest men, and 
hurt William Mackintosh with divers others of his company. 
Shortly afterward the Earl of Huntly convened his forces and 
went the second time into Petty, causing Alexander Gordon of 
Abergeldie, Huntly’s bailie in Badenoch for the time, bring down 
his Highlandmen of Lochaber, Badenoch, and Strathdown, to 
meet him at Inverness, desiring him also, in his journey towards 
Inverness, to direct some men of ClanRanald’s into Strathspey 
and Badenoch, to spoil and waste the laird of Grant and Mackin- 
tosh’s lands, which was done; and afterward Abergeldie and Mac- 
Ranald, with the Highlandmen, met Huntly at Inverness, from 
whence (joining altogether) they invaded Petty, where they wasted, 
burnt, and spoiled all the rebels’ lands and possessions, killed 
a number of them, and then returned home into their countries, 


(To be continued.) 
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THE STATE OF THE HIGHLANDS A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 





II. 


LAST month the first of these articles was concluded by a 
reference to the state of the Church of Scotland a hundred years 
ago, and the small stipends which the ministers received. There 
was another class—missionaries on the Royal Bounty for the 
Reformation of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland—who had 
to endure great hardships for the miserable salary of £25 per 
annum. For this trifling sum they had to attend punctually at 
the places appointed for preaching by the Edinburgh Committee, 
or be discharged from their offices. They had to set out early in 
the morning, walk for a number of miles, “among almost im- 
passable deserts, frequently under violent winds, rains, snow, or 
hail. When they come to large waters or ferries, they are at the 
mercy of the people on the opposite side, and, unless they shall 
previously agree to give an exorbitant price (especially if the 
ferrymen happen to be Roman Catholics) in proportion to the 
inclemency of the weather, and the dangers from the 
rapidity of the torrents,” they must walk round the head 
of a bay or cross rivers by dangerous fords. When they do 
arrive in this way at the preaching-station, they find the people, 
we are told, in the same situation as themselves, “drenched with 
wet, shivering with cold, and alike exposed to all the inclemencies 
of weather during the time of service, and on their journey back 
to their comfortless huts.” The missionaries have to endure all 
this, “‘sometimes without the benefit of necessary refreshments,” 
and “the very expense of clothes and linens, in such situations, is 
as inconceivable as insupportable.” Mr. Knox then informs us 
that, while the Protestant Clergy are in this wretched condition, 
having “neither dwelling-houses nor places to preach in, those of 
the Catholic persuasion in the Highlands have both, and which 
are kept in excellent repair.” 
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By the encouragement of the fisheries in the Western High- 
lands and Islands, immense improvements would be brought 
about, not only among the people themselves, but the effect, Mr. 
Knox maintains, would be most advantageous to the whole 
kingdom, and especially in the equipment of the Royal Navy 
upon sudden emergencies. He points out that the mercantile 
fleet was at that time often detained by agreements among coopers 
and carpenters, while journeymen coopers on the Thames were 
receiving such high wages as fifteen shillings per day for their 
labour. The coopers trained in the Western Isles fishings would 
become feeders to the Royal Navy and the mercantile fleet, and 
in this way do away with many of the difficulties that then existed. 
Among other benefits which would arise was curiously “the in- 
crease of population, which would give additional force to the 
centre of the empire, increase the public revenue, and extend the 
demands for English produce and manufactures.” The exports 
from England to Scotland, we are told, in the course of eighty 
years, increased thirty-fold, and the money spent by the Scottish 
nobility and gentlemen in England within the same period 
increased five-fold. 

Let us now accompany Mr. Knox in his journey from Edin- 
burgh through Argyleshire and the Western Isles. In passing 
through Stirling, he describes the old Castle, which was then used 
as barracks for a garrison. ‘The Parliament-House,” he says, 
‘is 120 feet in length, and was of a proportionable height. When 
I first saw this building, the roof was entire; when I saw it a 
second time, a part of the roof was bare ; and in my last journey, 
the whole roof was demolished. The timbers were of oak, orna- 
mented with carved work, and a great variety of figures, which it 
would be difficult to explain ; as also many inscriptions in a char- 
acter resembling the Hebrew. I do not find that the Antiquarian 
Societies at Edinburgh have paid much attention to those ancient 
remains. Some of the carved figures have, however, been sent 
to Lord Hailes. The age of the old palace and the Parliament- 
House is unknown. In the chapel, which is of considerable 
antiquity, there is a boat that goes upon wheels, designed pro- 
bably for the amusement of the Royal children. In the same 
place are kept wooden models of the four principal castles in 
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Scotland.” It would be interesting to find what became of these 
historic relics. Proceeding westwards, our author arrived at the 
Castle of Dunstaffnage, where some of the ancient Regalia of 
Scotland were preserved until the early part of the 18th century, 
“when they were embezzled by the keeper’s servants, during his 
infirm years, probably for the silver with which the articles were 
ornamented ; and nothing now (1786) remains, excepting a battle- 
axe, nine feet in length, of beautiful workmanship, and ornamented 
with silver. Mr. Campbell, the present proprietor of Dunstaffnage, 
has also in his possession a small ivory image of a monarch sitting 
in his chair, with a crown on his head, a book in his left hand, 
and seemingly in a contemplative mood, as if he was preparing to 
take the coronation oath. His beard is long and venerable; his 
dress, particularly his robe, edged with fur or ermine, is distinctly 
represented. This figure was found among the ruins of Dun- 
staffnage, and, being consequently engraved before the conquest 
of the Picts, it may be considered as one of the greatest curiosities 
now in our Island.” What has become of this ? 

Having called at Oban, Mr. Knox proceeded on his way 
through the Western Isles. Referring to the quantity of grain 
raised by the inhabitants, he informs us that, of every year’s 
produce of barley, “a third or fourth part is distilled into a spirit 
called whisky, of which the natives are immoderately fond.” 
Vegetables of the very finest quality could be raised in any 
quantity. The kail and cabbage were of an exceedingly fine 
quality, and the turnip was of so delicate a character and so fine 
in flavour that it was presented raw on gentlemen’s tables, along 
with fruits and wild berries. Potatoes were then grown in large 
quantities. The Highland beef and mutton were peculiarly fine 
in the grain, tender and high-flavoured, and the people had any 
quantity of venison, hare, partridge, solan goose, wild duck, and a 
great variety of moor-fowl. Copper was found in many places, 
but not in sufficient quantity to pay the expense of working. 
Iron-stone abounded in many places, and lead-mines had long 
been worked with success. Both white and variegated marble 
was found in many parts of the country, but for various reasons it 
was found to be of no practical benefit, except that it was used as 
lime, and, in some cases, built into the walls of cottages! Coal 
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was also found, but it was not worked with success anywhere, 
except in the village of Campbelton, where a small quantity was 
raised for the supply of the district. In Mull the vein was found 
too thin for working, but it was in contemplation, at the time of 
Mr. Knox's visit, to open pits on the estates of Dunstaffnage and 
Clanranald—we have not learned with what success. Our author 
then describes at length the enormous quantities of fish which 
were to be found in the Western seas, and he informs us that 
“turbot, halibut, skate, soles, and flounders” were in such little 
request among the people that they did not take the trouble to 
fish for them. Mackerel were also despised. Regarding salmon, 
he says, “the value of this fish was not known in the Highlands 
till very lately,” and the fishery of it was neglected. Lobsters, 
oysters, and other shell-fish received no attention whatever. 
Having detailed at length these and the other sources of wealth 
which existed in the Western Isles and on the West Coast, as well 
as the disadvantages of these parts, our author proceeds—“ Such 
are the specific wealth and the specific wants of the Highlands. 
But as the value of its natural produce, by sea and land, is almost 
wholly absorbed by the great landholders, and by many of them 
spent at Edinburgh, London, Bath, and elsewhere; as the people 
are thus left more or less at the mercy of stewards and tacksmen; 
the natural resources of the country, instead of a benefit, become 
a serious misfortune to many improveable districts. Those who, 
by their education and their knowledge of the world, might diffuse 
general industry, and raise a colony of subjects, useful to their 
King, to their country, and to themselves, are the very persons 
who glean these wilds of the last shilling, and who render the 
people utterly unqualified for making any effectual exertions in 
any case whatever.” Mr. Knox informs us that, from the County 
of Argyle alone, above 900 men, all of whom were natives of 
Campbelton and its neighbourhood, and who had been brought 
up in the fishing business, carried on by herring-boats from that 
part, were either enlisted or pressed into the Royal Navy. He 
then proposes that an Arsenal and a Royal Dockyard, for small 
squadrons and transports, should be constructed at some place on 
the West Coast, and he suggests Oban as the place best adapted 
for that purpose. 
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The Island of Lismore at that time contained a population of 
1500 people, and was so fertile that he says it might be rendered 
the granary of the West Coast. The Island of Mull had a popu- 
lation of 7000 people, while the rental was £7000 to £8000, 
the Duke of Argyll drawing £4000 of that sum. The population 
is now 5229. The Island exported 1500 black cattle at an 
average of £3 per head, some small horses, and 300 tons 
of kelp, while 200 deer roamed among its hills, but there 
were no hares. At this time the village of Tobermory had no 
existence. The Island of Tiree produced a rich verdure of grass, 
daisies, “and herbs of a fragrancy that is almost suffocating to 
those who are not accustomed to it.” A fifth part of the Island 
was pure sand, and this seemed to be extending yearly. A 
verdant plain of 1100 acres fed 2000 sheep, while the arable lands 
produced 3000 bolls of grain, mostly barley, “of which 500 bolls 
might be exported, if there were no stills for whisky” in the 
Island. The Duke of Argyll drew from it a rental of £1000 per 
annum. ; 

From the Island of Coll about 400 cattle were exported 
yearly, the rent of the whole Island being £700 per annum. The 
population was then 1100. At the last Census it was only 643. 
The Island of Canna was very fertile, and contained a population 
of about 200, most of whom were Catholics, as at present. The 
population in 1881 was only 57. The Island of Rum contained 
300 inhabitants, and had excellent grazing for cattle and sheep. 
The rental was 4200. The present population is 89. Muck 
contained 253 inhabitants, who paid £200 of rent, exclusive of 
twenty tons of kelp every third year; and, in addition to maintain- 
ing all these people, the Island, which was “mostly arable,” 
exported barley, oats, potatoes, and cattle. 

From this Island Mr. Knox sailed to Loch-Hourn, where he 
found every house in the village empty, the whole population 
having gone to the shealings. He then sailed to Arnisdale, where 
he received a warm welcome from Mr. Macleod and his lady. 
Mr. Macleod, he informs us, was eighty-six years of age, while 
his wife was over seventy. Pennant, who paid a visit to the same 
old couple, states :—“ Before I could utter a denial, three glasses 
of rum, cordialized with jelly of bilberries, were poured into me 
6 
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by the irresistible hand of good Madam Macleod.” In Mr. 
Macleod’s garden Mr. Knox observed prodigious quantities of 
apples, pears, gooseberries, raspberries, strawberries, currants, and 
excellent vegetables of every description. At Glenelg, which 
contained a population of 900 people, with a church, manse, and 
public-house, he was entertained in the Barracks, built in 1722, 
containing twenty-four apartments, and accommodation for two 
hundred men, by the commanding-officer and his whole garrison. 
This commanding-officer, at the time of Mr. Knox’s visit, was an 
old corporal, while his wife comprised the garrison; and the 
entertainment for the guest was “snuff and whisky!” Describing 
Kyle Rhea, through which he passed, he says that the tide ran 
through it at the rate of seven miles an hour, “but at the lowest 
ebb, this strait is the usual passage where horses and black cattle 
are swam across between Skye and the mainland; for, though this 
is the principal passage to that great Island, it is not accommo- 
dated with a horse-ferry. When horses are to be taken over, they 
are pushed off the rock into the water. A small boat with five 
men attend, four of them holding the halters of a pair on each 
side of the boat. When black cattle are to cross the Kyle, one is 
tied by the horn to a boat; a second is tied to the first; and a 
third to the second; and so on to eight, ten, or twelve.” 

From among those who frequent the Lochs on the West 
Coast of Ross-shire, from Greenock, Port-Glasgow, Rothesay, and 
other ports upon the Clyde, we are told that “the Royal Navy is 
supplied every war with 3000 men, at the most moderate compu- 
tation, which number may, with some farther aid, and some 
farther regulations in the fishery laws, be extended to 10,000 
seamen. If to these we add 2000 men for the Fencibles, or the 
marching regiments, the importance of this County will evidently 
appear,” that is, as a nursery for training these seamen. 

After passing through Kyle Rhea, Mr. Knox spent the next 
night at the house of Mr. Macrae, Ardintoul, after which he 
proceeded to the house of Mr. Matheson at Attadale. There he 
met Captain Mackenzie of Applecross, and Captain Jeffries, who 
had recently returned from the East Indies; and altogether a 
company of eighteen or twenty sat down to supper. Our author 
states that for nine miles up the glen, from Strathcarron to 
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Auchnashellach, was “a populous glen,” and that the number of 
people in Lochcarron, from the entrance of the Loch to the upper 
end of this glen, was calculated at 1000. ‘‘ Many years ago,” our 
author proceeds, “the Board of Trustees at Edinburgh purchased 
several acres of land at the head of the Loch, and sent Mr. 
Jeffries of Kelso to instruct the inhabitants in spinning, weaving, 
&c. Many small houses were built, and a number of people were 
collected together, which gave the place an appearance of a popu- 
lous, though detached, village. The Trustees built a house and 
warerooms for Mr. Jeffries; but the design failed, after a great 
sum of money had been expended in the experiment. This 
country is, however, greatly indebted to Mr. Jeffries for the 
example he has shown, and the improvements he has made in 
agriculture, gardening, draining, planting of trees and hedges. 
The spot on which he resides, and to which he has given the 
name of New Kelso, was composed of heath and bog; it is now 
divided by hedges into square fields, and produces excellgnt 
crops, which are beheld with admiration and astonishment by the 
ignorant neighbourhood. So averse were these people to innova- 
tions and to instruction, that Mr. Jeffries was forced’ to hire 
soldiers, from the barracks of Bernera, for the purpose of digging, 
planting, and trenching. Many thousand acres of. improveable 
land still lie buried under a bed of moss, which Mg Jeffries, or his 
son, would bring into agriculture, if they hadsthe land upon a 
lease of two or three lives.” 

What had been done by Seaforth and Mackenzie of Apple- 
cross appears to have made a good impression upon Mr. Knox, 
and he believes “that nothing on thgir part will be wanting for 
the accommodation and relief of a yery numerous people.” He 
then relates two incidents which we wish had been followed by 
Seaforth’s successors, and other proprietors in the Highlands. 
Mr. Knox says, “I heard, while in this neighbourhood, two 
circumstances respecting thése gentlemen (Seaforth and Apple- 
cross) that merit particular notice. One of Mr. Jeffries’ sons, 
who manages Seaforth’s business, had received some proposals 
from south country shéep farmers, offering to take all the lands in 
a certain district upon lease, at double the present rent. Mr. 
Jeffries communjeated these flattering proposals to Seaforth and 
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desired to know what answer he should return. Seaforth wrote 
him in very few lines, that ‘he neither would let his lands for 
sheep pasture, nor turn out his people, upon any consideration, 
or for any rent that could be offered.’ The other circumstance 
relates to Applecross: That gentleman, perceiving the bad policy 
of servitude in the Highlands, has totally relinquished all his 
feudal claims upon the labour of his tenants, whom he pays with 
the strictest regard to justice, at the rate of seven or eight pence 
for every day employed upon his works.” 

From Lochcarron Mr. Knox proceeded to Applecross; thence 
to the Island of Raasay, where he was hospitably received, and 
where he slept in the same bedroom which had been occupied by 
Dr. Johnson some years before. The population of the Island 
was then 700 souls. At that time the Island fed a great number 
of black cattle, but had “no deer, hares, or rabbits.” There are now 
more rabbits than people! 

From Raasay our author proceeded to Portree, where we 
shall pick him up in the next article. A. M. 


(To be continued.) 
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Town of Inverness Covenanting with a Clock-Keeper. 





THE TOWN OF INVERNESS COVENANTING WITH 
A CLOCK-KEEPER, 1682. 


[BY CHARLES FRASER-MACKINTOSH OF DRUMMOND. | 


THE present public clocks in Inverness do not always keep good 
time, and the same inconvenience came to such a height two 
hundred and three years ago, that the Magistrates found it neces- 
sary to enter into a formal contract on the subject. The document 
is endorsed, ‘‘Condescendence betwixt the Magistrates of Inverness 
and James Kennedie, Knock Keeper, 1682.” In Slezer’s view of 
Inverness, the then steeple is shown looking very small in com- 
parison, as it doubtless was, with the church steeple. Inverness 
has been famed for the purity of its English since the time of 
Cromwell, yet here we find the words “knock” and “knock- 
keeper” applied to clocks and clock-keepers, though these words 
are not only purely Scottish, but almost provincial. The document 
is a very curious one, showing the formality with which the 
transaction was entered into. It would seem no person fitted 
for the office could be had in Inverness, unless Kennedy had been 
specially sent to Aberdeen to learn the business. It will be 
noticed that a dial was to be put upon the steeple. Of old, every 
house, particularly if a garden were attached, had its dial—a 
pleasant object. The ordinary class was composed of free-stone, 
with the buyer’s initials and date engrossed. Other dials were 
beautiful and elaborate, one of the most noted in the neighbour- 
hood of Inverness being that of the Frasers of Fairfield, which 
now or lately stood on a part of what was once Fairfield land. 
Follows the deed referred to :— 


** At Inverness, the fifteenth day of February, one thousand six hundred and 
eighty-two years. It is agreed, and finally ended, betwixt the parties following, to 
wit :—The Magistrates and ‘Treasurer of the said burgh, under subscribing on the one 
part, and James Kennedje, knockmaker, indweller for the present at Aberdeen, on 
the other part, in manner subsequent. That is to say, the said James Kennedie 
faithfully binds and obliges him to waitt and attend on the Town’s Knock of this 
burgh, and to keep the same in good and right order, both night and day, as 
becometh ane knock, or horologue, to be, and that he shall not suffer or permit the 
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said knock to go wrong, either in striking of the hours, or in the right ordering of the 
hand without. And that he shall not absent himself nor withdraw so far or long 
therefrom, wherethrow it may be suffered to go wrong in the least degree. And 
sicklyke, that he shall amend any break thereof when it shall happen (in the burgh 
charges), so oft as the said knock requires the same. And that for all the days, 
years, and space of five years next. And immediately following his entry to the said 
service and attendance, which is hereby declared to be, and begin at the term of 
Whitsunday next to come, in this present year sixteen hundred and eighty-two years, 
from thenceforth, the said knock to be faithfully and carefully attended on, in manner 
above expressed. Sicklike the said James Kennedie binds and obliges him to put up 


ane sufficient sun-dyell within this burgh on the steeple thereof when required thereto. 


by the said Magistrates, or their successors in office, upon the proper charges and ex- 
penses of the said burgh. For which service and attendance during the said space 
the said Magistrates binds and obliges them and their successors in office to pay and 
deliver to the said James Kennedie his heirs, executors, or assignees, in name of 
yearly salary for his said service the sum of ane hundred pounds Scots money yearly, 
and ilk year during the space above written, at two terms in the year, Whitsunday 
and Martinmas, by two equal portions, beginning the first term’s payment thereof at 
Martinmas next to come, for the half-year immediately preceding, and so forth yearly 
and termly thereafter during the foresaid space of five years for all other wages or salary 
he can ask or crave for the said attendance. And, further, the party failer binds and 
obliges them and their foresaid’s inc inde to other to pay and deliver to the party 
performer, or willing to obtemper and perform their part of the premises the sum of 
fifty merks Scots money by and attour the performance thereof. And the said 
failure is to be yearly for the space above written. And, further, it is hereby pro- 
vided that the said James Kennedie shall be free of all public impositions, stents, and 
taxations, during the foresaid space of his attendance within this burgh. And con- 
sents these presents be registered in the Books of Council and Session, or any other 
competent or ordinary register, to have the strength of ane decreet interponed thereto, 
that all execution necessary pass thereon upon ten days’ charge only, constituting 
their Procurators, &c. In witness whereof they have subscribed these presents, 
written by David Cuthbert, writer there, at Inverness, day, year, and place foresaid, 
before these witnesses, David Fouller, late Bailie of Inverness; John Houstoun, 
merchant there; John Glen, goldsmith there; and the said David Cuthbert, and 
Alexander Dunbar, younger, merchant there. (Signed), A. Dunbar, Provost; F. 
Fraser, Bailie, James Stewart, Bailie, George Cuming, Thessaurer, James Kenedy. 
Signed, Da. Fouller, witnes; A. Dunbar, witnes; Jo. Houstoun, witnes; John 
Glen, witnes ; D. Cuthbert, witnes.” 
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CELTIC MYTHOLOGY AND RELIGION, 
[BY ALEXANDER MACBAIN, M.A., F.S.A. SCOT.] 
Inverness: A. & W. MACKENZIE, 1885. 

THIS work is mainly a reprint of a series of papers which 
appeared in the columns of this magazine during 1883-4. The 
interest which Mr. Macbain’s treatment of the subject excited 
during the serial publication has fully justified him in issuing the 
series, with some additions, in book form; and, doubtless, many 
readers will be pleased to have the opportunity of obtaining the 
work in a complete and handy shape. 

The science of Comparative Mythology, itself the offspring of 
the science of language, is an intellectual product of the 19th 
century. Previous to the issue of the epoch-making works of 
Grimm, the German philologist, it can hardly be said that 
mythology, as a system of fixed principles, however elementary, 
had any existence. There were four favourite theories in vogue 
previous to that time—the Scriptural, tracing all myths back to 
Hebrew records—the Historical, insisting on the former real 
existence on the earth of all the gods and herds in human shape 
—the Allegorical, where the sole use of myths was “to point a 
moral,” if they would not, as often happened, “adorn a tale”—and 
the Physical, which attributed the origin of myths to the adoration 
of the forces and objects of nature. The new science has pro- 
ceeded cautiously in seeking for light from all quarters; and, as a 
consequence of the greater stress laid by independent inquirers on 
different sources of information, several “schools” have arisen 
under the common designation of Comparative Mythology. The 
two leading contingents of the science are respectively headed by 
Mr. Max Miiller, whose inferences are mostly drawn from the 
study of languages, and by Mr. E. B. Tylor, with his dashing 
lieutenant, Mr. Andrew Lang, whose inquiries are chiefly directed 
to savage customs and beliefs and the deciphering of ancient 
monuments, The myths of every known people have been more 
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or less fully dealt with, thus placing at the disposal of the Com- 
parative Mythologist a mass of material demanding very rare 
powers of discrimination and analysis to turn it to proper account. 
Mr. Macbain has prepared himself for the arduous task of inter- 
preting and arranging the myths of the Celtic race, by an extensive 
study of the more important works on philology, mythology, and 
anthropology, which have appeared not only in English, but also 
in French and German. In a subject teeming, as it does, with 
such laborious detail, it is only by means of an enthusiasm, be- 
gotten by the pursuit of congenial studies, that any one could 
long sustain the burden of the task which the author set before 
him. Those who have perused the “ Scoto-Celtic Studies” which 
Mr. Macbain contributed to the Zvansactions of the Inverness 
Gaelic Society last year, containing excursions in the allied fields 
of archeology and philology, in which the minute accuracy of the 
scholar is associated with the generalising faculty of the man of 
science, will at once pronounce on the singular aptitude he has 
shown for the competent discussion of Celtic Mythology and 
Religion—a subject which, so far as its strict scientific treatment 
is concerned, has barely had its fringes touched by any previous 
British author. To follow others after a beaten track has been 
made, is easy enough; but where there are no pioneers to point 
the way, or only a few, as in this case of foreign origin and alien 
sympathies, it adds considerably to the difficulties of an under- 
taking which is intrinsically of a laborious character. One has to 
read only a few pages of the introduction to this work to find that 
Mr. Macbain has sworn allegiance to no master; he takes the 
measure of the two contending schools; and he refuses to be 
bound to resolve all Celtic myths either into a series of remarks 
about “the weather” (as Mr. Lang caustically characterises Max 
Miiller’s theories), or “to boil them down,” under anthropological 
directions, to such an extent as to take all the poetry out of them 
and reduce them toa prosaic pulp. But, while dismissing from 
his mind the prejudices which the avowed adoption of any parti- 
cular hypothesis would involve, the author holds himself free to 
allow of the modifications of his conclusions by reference to facts 
established by the subsequently published investigations of others. 
His preface bears evidence of this, since he there announces his 
conversion to Mr. Lang’s view of the priority, in certain cases, of 
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the popular or fairy tale to the religious myth, or, in Mr. Macbain’s 
own felicitous phrase, that the myth is sometimes merely a 
“sublimated” folk-tale. The French work of M. D’Arbois de 
Jubainville on the “Irish Mythological Cyde and the Celtic 
Mythology,” issued after the present work was in type, also 
receives marked recognition, and deservedly so, as the production 
of the most representative Celtic scholar of France and the Editor 
of the “Revue Celtique.” Under its former editorship (M. 
Gaidoz), a preliminary paper on Celtic Mythology, by Mr. 
Macbain, was noticed thus in its review columns, which it may 


not be out of place to reproduce, as showing the opinion of the 


author’s competency held by one of the first European authorities 
on Celtic questions : 

‘*A brilliant study by Mr. Alex. Macbain on the Celtic Mythology, its principal 
characters, and the method it demands. Mr. Macbain follows Max Miiller in estab- 
lishing a distinction between Mythology and Folk-lore. We should have to make 
some reserves on this question; but this is not the place.” (‘* Revue Celtique,” 
April, 1885.) 

As stated in the preface, Mr. Macbain has since seen fit to 
abandon the distinction animadverted on by the French reviewer. 

The author’s aim is fourfold. He brings his scholarship to 
bear on the elucidation of (a), the rich treasury of ideas stored in 
the traditions of the Celtic Race ; (4), the comparative place held by 
Celtic beliefs in relation to the whole European religious cycle; (c), 
Druidism cleared from the mist and confusion in which its treat- 
ment by many previous writers had enveloped it; and (d@), the 
Celtic Olympus, as shown by bringing to a focus the light bearing 
upon it from many scattered sources. To say that each of their 
subjects has been exhaustively treated would be at once seen to be 
at variance with the fact of the present work extending to little 
more than 100 pages; but the amount of information conveyed is 
in unusual disproportion to the extent of space covered, while this 
strict exclusion of diffuseness is not gained by want of attention to 
clearness of statement and abundance—but not over-abundance— 
of illustration. As a specimen of Mr. Macbain’s concise, yet lucid, 
style of writing, in which one sentence frequently contains matter 
that might be readily expanded into pages without even a sugges- 
tion of ‘padding,’ take the following :—“ There is no incongruity 
in at once being philosophic and superstitious ; the human mind 
is very hospitable in its entertainment of quite opposite opinions, 
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especially in moral and religious matters; for there is a wide “9 
difference between theories of the intellect and practices prompted "4 
by the emotions.” (P. 47.) In his exposition of the general + 
subject of myths, he guards himself well against a failing to which ’ 
so distinguished a mythologist as Max Miiller is prone—the natural o 
desire to push his favourite science beyond its legitimate bounds, a 
Having demonstrated the identity of the origin of both ancient . 
myth and modern science in “man’s attempt to interpret his po 
surroundings’—a far-reaching generalisation—Mr. Macbain works 

out the dependence of myth on (1), language, with regard also to ; 


allegory and analogy; and (2), explanations of the names of : 
nations, countries, and places. The application of the solar myth ( 


re 

theory to the nursery rhyme of the “four and twenty blackbirds 
‘ aisle hs sl 

baked in a pie,” gives a reductio ad absurdum to the over-zealous 
ce 

advocates of the utter dependence of myth on language ; while the 
“le : + . W 

local derivation of the name of the River Ness from the Goddess 
. : ; Ir 

Nessa, may serve as showing how useful mythology may be in 
: , : m a , st 
tracing the workings of the minds of the early inhabitants of ‘ 
: rey ‘ ; ‘ 

Scotland in the naming of places or in the popular explanation of 
r . “cc ~ ” V 
these names. The section headed “ Spread of Myth,” appears to h 

have been written under the preponderating influence of Max 
ee , . - . S 
Miiller’s ethnic theories which Mr. Lang has recently shown to be ‘ 
or ; oka : ’ i 

quite inadequate, since similar myths would, naturally, spring up 
es , ' , r 
among savages similarly situated. The well-authenticated accounts ; 

of travellers among the haunts of present day savages have, in the 
I 


hands of Tylor, Lang, and others, led to the exhibition of the 
untenable character of a doctrine which regarded the more promi- 
nent myths as the exclusive property of the Aryan nations. From 
hints in his preface, it may be inferred that this section would 
require “reconstruction” to bring it into harmony with Mr. 
Macbain’s more recent information. 

The exigencies of space forbid anything but the barest outline 
of that to which the greater part of the volume leads up—the 
constitution of the Celtic Olympus. The difficulty of treating 
this subject may be estimated from the fact that there are no 
native accounts of it. The sources of information, generally 
“scrappy” and hard to piece together into an intelligible whole, 
are stray notices of Greek and Roman writers, ancient monuments 
and inscriptions, names of places (such as the prevalence of Dee, 
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meaning goddess), and, “last but not least,” the old heroic and 
folk tales, and these principally Irish. The epic literature of 
Ireland falls into three divisions—the mythological, the Cuchu- 
lainn, and the Ossianic. This is the chronological order. The 
completeness of Irish history, beginning with “the first ‘taking’ 
of Ireland by Caesair and her attendants forty days before the 
flood,” has become proverbial. From such sources, Mr. Macbain, 
who afterwards gives an ingenious and amusing analysis of the 
“ Bardic Tales of Ireland,” has exhumed the leading deities of the 
Celtic race. As with the Greeks and Romans, their gods were 
believed to have originally colonised the country. So Dagda Mor 
(the “good god”), is the Gaelic Jove; Manannan, son of Lir, 
represents Mercury; Luga of the Long Arms (for rays of the 
sun), Apollo; Bridget, the fire goddess, afterwards utilised, by a 
common practice, as the Christian St. Bridget, with others, of 
whom details are given. With such a paucity and obstinacy of 
material, it is matter for wonder that Mr. Macbain has succeeded 
so well in this part of his task. His independent agreement, as 
to general results, with the conclusions of M. D’Arbois de Jubain- 
ville, attests the caution with which he has depicted the long- 
hidden features of the Celtic deities, and thus performed a distinct 
service to our race, as well as contributed an interesting chapter 
in comparative mythology. It it to be hoped that his scientific 
method and philological acquirements will yet find even more 
fitting scope in the preparation of a work dealing with many 
relative questions that still remain unsettled in the same line of 
study. 
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IMPRESSIONS IN BENDERLOCH. 


PERHAPS no district of the West Highlands is more beautiful 
than that part of Argyleshire between Loch-Creran and Loch- 
Etive, known as Benderloch—or the hill between the Lochs—so 
named from the mountainous ridge called Sedaig Hill, or Ben- 
Lora, which rolls away in broken summits from the steep cliff of 
Dunvalauree above Ledaig, till it joins the mountains of Glen- 
Etive. On either side of it is a loch, and in front the salt waves 
of Loch-Linnhe rush in, fresh with the briny smell of the 
Atlantic, and clash themselves on the-steep rocks of Beregonium, 
or the shingly shores of Ledaig and Ardmuchnish Bays. 

Only seven miles from Oban, and three from the Railway 
Station of South Connel, our abode in Benderloch, thanks to the 
famous and much-dreaded Connel Ferry, was as far out of the world 
as some far-off Isle of the sea-girt Hebrides ; and to those who, 
like ourselves, prefer rest and quietness to a fashionable holiday 
resort, even to much-belauded, tourist-haunted Oban, Bender- 
loch, owing to the scarcity of lodgings, and the Shian and Connel 
Ferries, is simply perfect. It is surrounded on all sides by the 
beautiful hills of Morven and Kingairloch, and in the distance the 
Glencoe range, and the mountain peaks of Ben-Nevis and Ben- 
Cruachan, both crowned with snow before we left the district, 
give grandeur and dignity to the landscape. The neighbourhood 
is rich in antiquarian remains, and there are delightful walks, hill- 
climbing, and boating ; and in all directions the most wonderful 
views, with marvellous effects of light and shadow, cloud and 
sunshine. 

Tourists from Oban go to see the famous Falls of Lora, which 
make Connel Ferry so disagreeable, where the waters of Loch- 
Etive rush with great force through a narrow passage and over a 
rocky ridge, some forty-eight feet high, into Loch-Linnhe, and 
the waters of Loch-Linnhe, with all the force of the returning 
tide, rush back again into Loch-Etive, the wind-driven waves from 
the sea loch meeting the falls ; and, in certain states of wind and 
tide, making the ferry at Connel a magnificent mass of broken 
water and seething foam, but quite impassable for the unlucky 
traveller. 
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To return to the tourists, however, the more adventurous of 
them cross the falls, doubtless to inspect the vitrified fort of 
Beregonium, but they seldom go further, so Selma and its 
neighbourhood are absolutely solitary. 

As you walk towards Selma from North Connelsun, past the 
long bleak stretch of Connel Moss, on which so many interesting 
antiquarian remains have been found, you see Ben-Cruachan on 
your right, and on your left, beyond Loch-Linnhe, the mountains 
of Mull and Morven. The first object of interest is Ledaig Post- 
office, the residence of Mr. John Campbell, the well-known 
Gaelic poet. Mr. Campbell is a naturalist and a florist as well as 
a poet, and is learned in all the antiquarian and folk-lore of the 
district, and we know no pleasanter place to pass a cheery autumn 
afternoon than the courteous old poet’s beautiful garden, under 
the steep cliff of Dunvalauree. This garden, of which many 
years ago Mr. Campbell received a grant from the factor, was 
only so much waste land on the loch shore and the rock face, but 
the care and industry of the poet and his family have transformed 
it intoa perfect paradise, where many rare plants, most uncommon 
in out-door gardens in Scotland, come into bloom year after year 
in perfect health and beauty. Here, we are told by the writer of 
“ Benderloch,” ripe strawberries have been found out of doors in 
the last week of May, and here the poet himself has told us he 
has gathered a rose on Christmas morning ; and certainly, when 
we saw the Post-office of Sedaig in a wet and stormy September, 
it was bright with roses and clematis, and a perfect bower of 
delicate shrubs and scenery. 

If you are fortunate enough to make the post-master’s 
acquaintance, and with old-fashioned Highland courtesy he 
extends a cordial welcome to all, you may go in and see for 
yourself one of the smallest and quaintest post-offices in Her 
Majesty’s dominions, through which, by the way, we were told by 
Mr. Campbell there pass a fair number of telegrams, and often as 
many as a thousaud letters a week, which says something surely 
for the education and intelligence of the crofters, of whom, for 
there are few large houses, the sparse and scattered population 
consists. In his pretty parlour, where the red roses pass in at the 
windows, the poet has a little library, of which many a wealthier 
man might be proud, for not a few of his well-chosen books are 
presentation copies, the authors of which are numbered among 
his friends. Here he will show you the urn found in the cliff of 
Dunvalauree, the red agate used as a charm-stone for cattle in 
more credulous days, and an old weapon of the stone-age which 
was used till within quite recent times as a charm for the ailments 
of borses. He has also a very curious charm-stone long applied 
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to for the cure of human ills; the people, applying for cure of an 
illness, held the stone in their hands till a damp oily substance 
oozed from it, and in this, possibly aided by a good deal of 
credulity, lay its efficacy. It was for generations in a family in 
the district, whose descendant, imbued no doubt with nineteenth 
century scepticism, gave it to the poet in exchange for a goodly 
gift of tobacco! Outside in the garden there is part of a hand 
quern, and Mr. Campbell also possesses a piece of the old spindle 
once in use in the district, and some bones and oyster shells from 
a lake-dwelling found on Connel Moss, 

But, to return to the postmaster, in his pretty garden in the 
cliff on the loch-shore there is a cave, three walls of which are 
natural rock, and one partly masonry, and partly a growing tree- 
trunk, and in this he has a curious old table made of a slab of 
wood, from the trunk of an old tree on which The Bruce is said 
to have rested after his battle with the followers of Lorne, near Dal- 
mally. The cave is lighted by a window, and through this the waves 
broke in the memorable storm of November, 1881—and carried out 
to sea all the furniture of the cave, but fortunately all the things were 
washed up at various points of the shore, and restored to their 
places. Churches, in so scattered a district as Benderloch, are of 
course a long distance away from many of the inhabitants, and 
so the poet, who has a wonderful natural gift of preaching and 
teaching, holds a Sunday evening service in his cave every week. 
The service, which is partly in Gaelic and partly in English, is 
half a Sunday school and half an address, and is gladly attended 
by old and young; and anything more solemn or more picturesque 
than the simple little service in the quaint rock chapel cannot be 
imagined. But we could spend hours in the poet’s garden, so we 
must pull ourselves up sharp in our stream of gossip, and turn 
eastwards to Selma to see something of the inhabitants of the 
district, for without a glance at the people a place is lifeless, and 
in these days when the crofters are so prominently before the 
public, even the ‘superficial impression made by them on a passing 
visitor may have its value. 

The village of Selma consists of some half-dozen houses, and 
has three shops—two general merchants’ and a shoemaker’s. Old 
Selma is a picturesque row of fisher cottages, under the shadow 
of Beregonium, on the Loch shore. It is to be feared Old Selma 
is more picturesque than comfortable, however, for last winter the 
sea swept into the cottages one stormy night, destroyed food and 
furnishings, and forced the inhabitants to run for refuge to the 
safer and higher houses of New Selma. The Parish Church is 
some miles away, and the Free Church is two miles off, in the 
direction of Loch Creran, but the parish clergyman holds some- 
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times a pleasant and well-attended service in Gaelic and in English 
in the School-room at Selma. 

The people are all crofters, and are simple in their habits, and 
particularly kindly and courteous in their manners, even the 
smallest children giving you a friendly nod and smile as you pass. 

The cottages are clean and tidy, though small, and most of 
them have a patch of garden ground, The men, who are sober 
and industrious, hold crofts, the largest of which is ten acres ; at 
this time of year you see no absolute poverty, but in winter the 
struggle to make both ends meet is often a very hard one. There 
is little or no drunkenness, for, though the people are not teetotal, 
they do not often keep whisky in their houses, and only use it at 
such times as weddings, funerals, fairs, harvest homes, and New 
Year's Day, and even on these occasions the fun now-a-days 
seldom degenerates into licence, a decided improvement on the 
good old times, when, if all tales are true, festivity was carried to 
excess, and a West Highland funeral was apt to be as wet as the 
climate, so unsparing was the allowance of whisky, and so great 
the thirst of the mourners. 

There is no branch of the Land League in Benderloch, but 
the men take an intelligent interest in politics, and appreciate 
greatly the boon of the county franchise. They are not dis- 
contented, but they tell you plainly that, while crofts are so small 
and rents so high, it is impossible to provide for their families in 
comfort, and lay by money for a rainy day. The land is poor, 
and the grazing for a cow is now nearly double what it was before 
the Government grant of money for the improvement of Highland 
estates. At that time we were told the twenty-five years’ loan, at 
the rate of £6 13s. 4d. on capital and interest, naturally raised the 
rents, until the money was repaid to the landlords, and in many 
cases, for one reason or another, the rents were never lowered 
again to the old sum of 43 for a cow’s grazing, so that, 
with no better land, rents are now often twice as high as 
in the old times. The people also say that were a croft 
twenty instead of ten acres, and somewhat lower rented, a 
crofter could keep a few sheep, four cows, and possibly a horse, 
and have steady work all the year round ; whereas now there is a 
great daal of compulsory idleness, and the milk of two cows is not 
sufficient to make it worth while to send the dairy produce across 
the ferry to Oban, the ferries being a great drawback to the 
crofters of Benderloch. That they must be, indeed, a serious 
nuisance, we can well prove from personal experience, as, owing 


.to a violent storm, and the strong flow of the falls, we were 


detained three hours and a-half at North Connel on our home- 
ward journey, and had the pleasure of seeing the train puff off to 
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the South full in sight, but hopelessly out of reach. Even when 
crossing was barely possible, it was far from pleasant; and to have 
taken across a boat-load of farm produce, or of live stock, on such 
a day would have been out of the question, so that it is easy to see 
what a serious drawback the Shian and Connel Ferries are to the 
agriculturists of the district. The want of fences is also a 
grievance, for horses and cattle often go a great distance across 
country, trampling and eating the crops as they pass. Kelp is 
free, and after the September gales it was pretty to see the crofters 
possessed of horses and carts, bringing up loads of the shining, 
brown sea-weed for themselves and their friends. Labour is 
difficult to be had, and each family is usually to be seen at 
harvest-time picturesquely busy about the cutting and _ in- 
gathering of the crops on the croft. A right of common 
grazing ground on the grass near the shore is_ included 
in the rent of the crofts, and a common herd is kept by all the 
crofters to look after the cows there, and paid among them in 
money and in food. Ten of them have a horse or sheep, but 
most of them have two cows and a number of plump pigs and 
fowls. At the fisher cottages the boats look small to an East 
Coast eye, and not well suited for rough weather, and unless the 
fish is taken to Oban during the short tourist season, there is not 
much sale for it. This year the crops, though late, were fair, but 
the weather of late September and early October coming just as 
cutting began, left them in a condition that must mean a most 
miserable harvest for the poor crofters. The wind and _ hail 
ruined both the cut and standing crops, and the rain seemed to 
threaten disease among the potatoes, which had promised so well. 
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